THE  REBUILDING   OF   LONDON
of the Oxfordshire quarries found it worth their while to
become freemen of the city,1 Apart from St. Paul's, the City's
demand was maintained for ten years and the parish churches'
for over thirty, whilst for such stones as Purbeck paving there
was also a general demand from the ordinary dwelling-house.2
Thanks to the length of time over which it was spread, the
quarrying and transporting industries were able to meet it.
They must have prospered, but they do not appear to have
profiteered, and at the end of it all London was endowed with
better public buildings than ever before in her history.
If the Fire gave London excellent public buildings of stone,
it also caused the conversion of her ordinary houses from
lath and plaster into brick, and so presented her with another
problem of supplies. In this case, however, because the
regulations gave no practicable alternative and delay was
anathema, there could be no spreading of demand. Like
timber, bricks and tiles had to be provided with all possible
speed and, as with stone, considerations of transport limited
the possible sources to places within a few miles either of
London or of a convenient waterway. There was, however,
the consolation that, whilst the city's demands had long ex-
hausted the supplies of timber in its vicinity, large areas of
brick-earth had remained untouched.1 Given adequate coal,
these resources could now be used, thus ensuring not only the
retention by Londoners of the profits from both manufacture
and transport but also an almost painless expansion of the
1 Christopher Kempster, who was made a freeman by redemption in July 1670,
was the owner of a quarry at Burford, and Thomas Strong, who followed him in
September 1670, of one at Taynton: (Knoop and Jones, op. cit., pp. 43n and 45n),
Both, in their petitions for the freedom, declared that they had been engaged in the
rebuilding since the time of the Fire, Thomas's brother, Edward Strong, became a
freeman in 1680.
8 It was used for kitchen floors - see Guildhall Lib.9 MS. 84, Oliver's Surveys, i,
f. 196, and Guildhall Rea.t Deeds 94.3*
3 Brick-making had of course long been an industry of the London area, Charles I
had attempted to regulate it, and had actually prohibited it within one mile of the gates
of the city and of his palace at Westminster (proclamation dated July i6th, 1630)*
The records of London Bridge show that regular purchases were being made/ 250
years before the Fire, of bricks and tiles made at Deptford: (Bridgemasttrs* Account
1404-211, n, fassim).